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THE SIKHS TODAY 

DR. GOBIND SINGH MANSUKHANI* 

Sirdar Khushwant Singh predicted about ten years ago that 
the Sikhs will disappear about the end of the century. I do not 
agree with him. The Sikhs could not be wiped out by the op¬ 
pression and zulum of Aurangzeb and Farrakhsayar. This is 
an age of democracy and the voice of the minorities cannot be 
suppressed. Moreover the Sikhs believe in Fateh, Victory ot 
the good over evil. They believe in Chardi Kala — active and 
dynamic optimism. We have had a glorious past and we can 
confidently look forward to an equally prestigious future, if 
we have the will to work and organise ourselves on a war-foot- 
mg for the success and honour of the community. 
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latter are generally engaged in small business and trade. 
The lower castes comprise of washermen, water- 
carriers, barbers, cobblers and scavengers. In the 
village no marriages are permitted outside the caste. 

Only a few marriages like those of Bhai Santokh Singh 
and Giani Dit Singh (of Singh Sabha Movement) stand 
out as notable examples of marriages outside the caste. 
Normally marriages are arranged within the same caste, 
even in the big cities. In some cases men accept women 
from lower castes, but they are not willing to give their 
daughters in marriage in lower castes. In order to break 
the caste system, inter-caste marriage has to be promoted 
and popularised among the Sikhs. Similarly taboos 
against inter-dining and social intercourse are anti-Sikh 
and have to be discouraged. Fortunately when a low 
caste Sikh becomes a priest, he is socially acceptable 
and is respected by one and all. I.P. Singh has given a 
typical example of a Cheemba (washerman) Sikh who 
is the priest of the village of Daleke near Taran Taran. 

A Mazhabi Sikh can improve his status either by accum¬ 
ulating wealth or by being a staunch Sikh. 

The current practice of adding a surname to one’s 
personal name is also intended to emphasise caste and 
social status. The traditional Sikh practice is that a 
person is known by his personal name and not by his 
surname or caste name. The use of surnames and 
caste names should be discouraged. It would be worth¬ 
while for a Central body like the Shromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee or the Chief Khalsa Diwan to 
issue a directive against the use of surnames to shed 
the idea of caste or social heirarchy. 

Similarly the evil custom of dowry which has crept 
in among the Sikhs needs to be eradicated. The practice 
of exhibiting the dowry on the eve of marriage leads to 
wasteful expenditure and feeling of jealousy and rivalry 
particularly among the female-folk. In one of the hymns 
in the Adi Granth, Guru Ramdas says that the dowry 
displayed by the self-willed is an indication of false 
egoism, vanity and folly. Similarly the practice of 
“Jayamala” is not a Sikh rite; it is a Hindu custom 
which some Sikhs follow in order to be agreeable to 
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the other communities. Moreover the holding of the 
Anand Karaj (Sikh wedding) in a Pandal in a public 
street or a private residence should be discouraged as 
this ceremony must be performed in the Gurdwara 
precincts where sanctity and solemnity befitting the 
occasion could be maintained. In a street shamina or 
at a private residence, the atmosphere and environment 
of a religious assembly is conspicuous by its absence, 
with the result that the wedding becomes merely a pre¬ 
text for a get-together or social occasion or Manmat. 
Such directives could be embodied in a code of living 
or Rahat-maryada to be prescribed by a central organ¬ 
isation like the Shromani Committee, Amritsar. 

Another popular notion that prevails among the 
Sikhs is that drinking is permissible under the Sikh 
faith. This is totally wrong. M.A. Macauliffe delivered 
a special lecture at the United Service Club, Simla, in 
1909 to prove that intoxicants specially alcoholic 
drinks were forbidden to the Sikhs. The common 
practice of offering liquor to a guest or visitor in Sikh 
households and also among affluent villagers as 
a token of cordiality and friendliness makes some 
people believe that Sikhs are permitted to drink wine 
under the tenets of their religion. This is a mistaken 
notion. There are injunctions in the Adi Grotnth against 
the use of strong, drinks. Guru Anvar das wrote in the 
Adi Granth: 

“One man brings the goblet, another comes and 
fills the cup. 

The intellect of him who drinks departs, and in¬ 
toxication enters his brain; 

He distinguishes not between mine and thine, and 
is buffeted by his master. 

If possible, drink not at all the false wine 

By which man forgets God and receives punish¬ 
ment at His court, 

He who by God’s grace meets the true Guru obtains 
the true wine from him; 

Thus shall man ever abide in the joy of the Lord, 
and obtain a position in His Court. ” 

Guru Gobind Singh told bis followers: 

“Wine is bad, Bhang destroys one generation and 
Tabacco destroys all generations. ” 

Kabir in one of his hymns emphatically bans the 
use of all types of intoxicants: 

“The mortals who eat Bhang and wine shall all 
go to hell, inspite of pilgrimages, fastings and 

daily devotions they may perform. ” 

The innumerable number of wine shops which sell 
foreign and country liquors as one travels from one 
place to another in the Punjab only strengthen the 
conviction that the Sikhs are great bibbers and can 
stand a lot of drink. Something needs to be done to 
remove this evil habit of drinking. It is for the Singh 
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*\L AND CULTURAL ASPECT: 
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tion of dedicated souls who are motivated by the 
urge of service to the community rather than personal 
gain or advantage. There are more than 200 
seminaries of various denominations of Christianity 
in the United States of America. We do not have a 
single seminary for the Sikhs where preministerial 
training and study may be given on sound lines. 

Guru Gobind Singh sent a number of Nirmala Sikhs 
to Banaras and thereby helped to strengthen the 
Sikh missionary effort. We need to revive the 
Nirmala tradition so that learned scholars may be 
made available for propagating the Sikh faith both 
in India and abroad. 

I am glad to know that a Central Education Board 
has recently been set up to look after the needs of 
the Sikh institutions. This Board will coordinate the 
activities of the colleges and schools and ensure the 
teaching of divinity on sound lines. 

THE YOUNGER GENERATION: 

The parents are the first teachers of the child. 

They have to be trained and educated about their 
own religion so that they may be able to introduce 
their children to the Sikh way of life. Regular Nitnam, 
attending the Gurdwara and joining Gurpurb functions 
will create the proper atmosphere for acquainting 
them with the Sikh practices. As the child reaches 
the school-going age, the parents should put him to 
a school where arrangements for teaching of Sikh 
divinity exist. If he goes to an English Public 
School where such arrangements do not exist, he 
must be persuaded to attend a Sunday Sikh School. 
Recently an organisation made an experiment of 
providing the services of a Punjabi teacher in a 
public school at Ajmer. Punjabi is studied as an 
alternative to Sanskrit. The students joined Punjabi 
classes and side by side Sikh history and religion 
were studied by the students. In this way it is 
possible to make a dent in the existing secular 
public school. Sikh organisations and trusts should 
come forward and maintain a Chair in Punjabi or 
Divinity in some of the top public schools run by 
the Trusts or Christian Missions. Similarly the All- 
India Sikh Students Federation should take up the 
project of the establishment of Sunday Schools in 
big cities. They should also see that the divinity 
in the existing schools is taught on the right lines. 

Guru Harkishan Public School, New Delhi has pre¬ 
pared a satisfactory graded syllabus for Sikh schools. 
Graded books on Sikh history are being published 
by the Hemkunt Press, New Delhi. It is necessary 
that a central body should take up reorganisation 
of the training of divinity teachers and the prepara¬ 
tion of text books both in English and Regional 
languages. 
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In order to attain these objectives and to imple¬ 
ment the programmes of the Singh Sabha Shatabadi 
Committee for the energising and enthusing of the 
younger generation, we need lots of funds. For¬ 
tunately the Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee and the Delhi Gurdwara Board have some 
funds. Additional funds could be available if these 
organisations organise a campaign to collect Daswand 
(tithes) from individuals and channalise it so that a 
little money goes a long way. What is needed is an 
institutionalised utilisation of the resources of the 
community so that the above programmes are im¬ 
plemented with efficiency and competence. 
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A WELCOME CHANGE IN ARMY POLICY 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Headquarters United States Army Materiel Command 
5001 Eisenhower Ave., Alexandria, Va 22304 

AMCPT-MT 23 April 1974 

SUBJECT: Interim Change to AR 600-20, Army Command Policy and Procedure 
SEE DISTRIBUTION 

DA message 192025Z Apr 74 (U) is quoted as follows: 

“1. This interim change is being distributed through publications pinpoint distribution system to all 
holders of AR 600-20. • 

“2. The Sikh religion requires the wear of unshorn hair. Sikhism also requires its members to wear a 
turban, a steel bracelet, a comb, special underpants, and carry a sword. 

“3. The appearance policy with regard to members of the Sikh religion has been reviewed and it was con¬ 
cluded that it serves the Army no useful purpose to preclude, for reasons of religious beliefs, an otherwise 
qualified soldier from serving his country. Accordingly, the following policy is announced for members 
of the Sikh religion, who because of religious convictions, desire an exception to Army uniform and appear¬ 
ance standards. 

“4. Pending a forth. 

“a. Para 5-39e is added as follows: ‘Exceptions to appearance standards may be granted to members 
of the Sikh religion LAW provisions of Appendix C.’ 

“b. Appendix C. is added as follows-. ‘Appendix C - Procedures for Documenting Religious Beliefs.’ 

“c-1. General. The Sikh religion requires the wear of unshorn hair. Sikhism also requires members 
to wear a turban, a steel bracelet, a comb and special underpants. Because Sikhs may deisre to enlist 
in the Army or service members may convert to Sikhism subsequent to enlistment, the procedures 
presented herein have been established. 

“c-2. Procedures for documenting religious beliefs. If a soldier claims that he is unable, by virture 
of being a member of the Sikh religion, to conform to a provision of Army personal appearance of uni¬ 
form regulations, he must: a. Be instructed by his unit commander to obtain from the policy making 
body of his religious group within 30 days a statement which attests that he is a member in good stand¬ 
ing of that religious group and that the religious practice in question is a requirement of the religious 
group which may not be waived, b. Appear before a board convened by the general courtmartial 
authority to determine the member’s sincerity and validate the supporting documentation furnished by 
the religious group. 

“c-3. Exceptions prior to board proceedings. During the period in which the documentation is being 
obtained, the service member will be allowed to conform to his religious practice as a temporary excep¬ 
tion to personal appearance or uniform regulations. This temporary exception to policy will not exceed 
a period of 30 days. 

“c-4. Actions required of the board, a. At the conclusion of the 30 day period (or sooner with the 
service member’s consent), the member will appear before a board of three or more commissioned offi¬ 
cers convened by the commander exercising general courtmartial jurisdiction (AR 15-6 will apply). 

The purpose of the board will be to make findings of fact and recommendations. As a minimum, the 
board will make the following findings of fact: (1) Whether the member is a sincere, bona fide member 
of the Sikh religion. (2) Whether his religious requirements preclude him from complying with the 
Army’s dress and appearance regulations. 

“b. Based upon the findings, the board will make one of the following recommendations: (1) That 
authorized deviations to dress and appearance standards be granted. (2) Retention on active duty with 
no exception to dress and appearance standards (determination of non-sincerity, etc.) 
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AMCPT-MT 

SUBJECT: Interim Change to AR 600-20, Army Command Policy and Procedure 


“c-5. Actions of the GCM convening authority. Upon receipt of the board recommendations, the 
GCM convening authority determines that the member is a bona fide Sikh, and cannot comply with 
appearance standards because of sincere religious convictions, the member will be given appropriate 
written permission to deviate from appearance standards. If, in the future, the member’s sincerity or 
standing within the Sikh community becomes questionable, he may be required to again appear before 
a board of officers for reconsideration and redetermination of his status. 

“c-6. Authorized exceptions, a. If a decision is made by the GCM authority to authorize a deviation 
from uniform and appearance standards, such information shall be filed in the permanent section of the 
MPRJ pending a change to AR 640-10. 

“br Exceptions will be granted for: (1) The wear of unshorn hair. (2) The wear of a beard. (3) 

The wearing of special underpants. (4) The wear of the bracelet. (5) The carrying of the comb. 

(6) The wear of turban except that, when required, protective headgear will be worn over or in lieu 
of the turban. 

“c. The actual carring of the sword is not authorized; because members of the Sikh religion are 
permitted by the tenets of their religion to carry a sword symbolically (e.g., a photograph thereof, etc.). 

“c-7. Should the GCM convening authority determine that the service member is not a sincere bona 
fide Sikh, no exception to uniform of appearance standards will be granted, and the member shall be 
so notified. 

“c-8. Nothing contained herein is intended to limit the existing authority of a commander to rec¬ 
ommend or initiate administrative separation proceedings under applicable regulations. 

“c-9. Actions taken prior to enlistment. Those members of the Sikh religion who desire to enlist 
in the Army and desire an exception to Army uniform and appearance standards as specified above 
will present themselves with the required documentation before a board of officers convened by the 
appropriate GCM convening authority at the nearest US Army installation. The GCM convening auth¬ 
ority will then take those actions specified in c-5, c-6 above prior to the individuals’ enlistment. 

“5. This interim change will be published in a revision to AR 600-20.” 

FOR THE COMMANDER. 


ROBERT H. PRITZ 
LTC, GS 

C, Plans, Tng & Svcs Br 
Military Personnel Division 
Directorate of Personnel, 
Training and Force Development 

DISTRIBUTION 
A & B l 

• \ 
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Ttie XieXt issue of the SIKH SANSAR (September 1974) will feature 

SINGH SABHA MOVEMENT 

You are invited to submit articles, news items, and other 
material pertinent to the subject. Deadline for manuscripts 
is August 1. Kindly mail all material to: 

Editor, The SIKH SANSAR 
Post Office Box 727 
Redwood City, California 94064 

The SIKH SANSAR plans to feature special subjects such as 
SIKH HISTORICAL SHRINES 
SIKH ART 

SIKH CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE 
MANAGEMENT OF SIKH ORGANISATIONS 
You are also invited to submit articles, news items and other 
material pertinent to these subjects. Please read carefully the 
“Instructions to Authors” inside back cover. 


In future 
issues 
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THE GROWTH OF THE SIKH COMMUNITY IN 
THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
BRUCE LA BRACK* 


In less than seventy years Punjabi Sikhs migrating to the Sacra¬ 
mento Valley have risen from penniless migrant laborers to or¬ 
chard growers owning over $15,000,000 in the best available land. 
This was accomplished in the face of prejudice, anti-Asian legisla¬ 
tion, and years of separation from family and friends. Todays 
Sacramento Valley Sikh community boasts a huge, beautiful 
gurdwara to serve the area’s 3500 members, the largest Sikh pop¬ 
ulation concentration in the United States. 


They arrived almost unnoticed at first. Coming 
mainly through Canada just after the turn of the 
century, the Sikhs of the Punjab could hardly have 
forseen the place they and their children would 
earn in American life. In fact, few of the early Sikhs 
actually set out to immigrate to the United States. 
Most of the “Old timers,” as these pioneers are 
known, were initially recruited by British agents for 
railroad labor or for jobs in Canada’s important lum¬ 
ber industry, but many found the conditions and pay 
less than promised and the climate a bit too Himal¬ 
ayan. Moving southward along the Washington and 
Oregon coastal valleys, the Sikhs eventually found 
their way into the northern Sacramento Valley, the 
San Joaquin Valley and, by 1908, were near El 
Centro in the Imperial Valley of extreme southern 
California. 1 These first Sikh groups faced tremendous 
odds. They were generally without any working cap¬ 
ital, had little formal education, and were entering 
a new society at a time when racial prejudice and 
economic sanctions against “Orientals” were rising. 
However, several things were clear to these hardy 
farmers: the land was rich, water was ample, and 
the climate was very much like that of Hoshiarpur, 
Jullunder, Ludhiana and Amritsar. Above all, there 
was an opportunity to earn money for themselves 
and for those they had left behind. 

As elsewhere in the world, the Sikhs began immed¬ 
iately to adapt themselves to the new circumstances 
and formed cooperative labor “gangs,” following the 

’Bruce La f}rack is currently living in the Sacramento Valley 
conducting ^search among the Sikhs of California for his 
Ph.D. dissertation from Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

A former Instructor in Anthropology at the University of 
Nebraska and Visiting Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of Northern Iowa, Mr. La Brack studied Hindi 
and urban Hindu ritual in New Delhi under the sponsorship 
of the American Institute of Indian Studies. He holds an 
M.A. degree from the University of Arizona in Oriental 
Studies where his thesis topic concerned the inter-relationship 
ofHinduism. village art and ritual, and the marriage networks 
of Northern India. His most recent publication is ‘The Con¬ 
cept of Caste: Cross-Cultural Applications.” His work in 
California is part of a much larger projected study of Sikhism 
and Panjabi migration around the world. 


seasonal migrant rounds of clearing, planting and 
harvest. Their needs were few and the desire to 
save great. Even at wages as low as ten cents an 
hour, some men were not only able to support 
themselves and begin to acquire land, but they often 
sent as much as half of their earnings back-to their 
villages in India. By the early 1920’s, individuals 
were leasing up to 1000 acres of land even though 
they could not yet own California property. Within 
a fifteen year period many Sikh laborers from 
Northern California all the way to the Mexican border 
became landlords. 

The situation in the Sacramento Valley, however, 
was not idyllic by any means. The ground temper¬ 
atures often reached 115° to 120° in the long, dry 
summers and many older Sikh gentlemen recall 
that "the tops of the peach trees would turn brown 
and the fruit shrivel up from the heat.” The work 
remained hard, the hours long, and the diversions 
few. 

In this early period, and continuing up to the 
1940’s, there were few East Indian women in 
California. Although this absence of wives created 
a fragmented social situation, the Sikhs coped as 
best they could. There were, in fact, fewer than 
half a dozen Sikh families in the entire Sacramento 
Valley. After 1917 the “Hindu” was denied U.S. 
citizenship and naturalization and by 1924 the 
immigration of Indian peoples had been stopped. 

In one sense, the Sikh became a “man without a 
country:" life in India under British rule was 
considered intolerable, yet they were simultan 
eously ineligible for American citizenship. Of 
course, those who came illegally from 1923 to 
1946 were literally stateless and without legal 
rights in either the United States, Canada, England 
or India. 

During these trying years, the gurdwara in 
Stockton was the religious and social center for the 
the East Indian people generally. Here, Sikhs, 

Hindus, Mexican Catholics and even Moslems 
met, worshipped and socialized together. Built 
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by the Pacific Coast Khalsa Diwan Society in 
1912, the temple played a sub rosa role as the 
last stop in an “underground railroad” which 
brought immigrants the last 800 miles from 
Mexican border-towns to the Sacramento Valley 
area. Many journies that began in the Punjab 
and sometimes meandered through Ceylon, 
Arabia, Eastern and Northern Europe, Trinidad. 
Panama, Guatemala and even Africa ended in 
the langar at Stockton. After a few days’ 
rest and some good Punjabi food, the Sikh 
would slip away to a nearby ranch or farm where 
members of the Khalsa brotherhood would help 
him find a place to stay and work in one of the 
hundreds of “camps” attached to local farm¬ 
ing operations. 

Between honest labors and dodging immig¬ 
ration officials, an increasing number of Sikhs 
began to intermarry with women of Mexican, 
European, American and even American 
Indian and African descent. Even here great 
obstacles stood in their way. California law 
prohibited “interracial marriages” and since 
the Thind case 2 , local governmental clerks 
declined to issue marriage licenses to “mixed 
couples.” One enterprising and ingenious 
young man overcame such problems in a rather 
novel way. A Sutter County newspaper report¬ 
ed that in May 1923: 

... a marriage took place at sea outside of 
the three-mile limit near San Francisco, 
this method being resorted to after a mar¬ 
riage license had been refused. The groom 
was Sandar Din, aged 31, and the bride, 

Berilla M. Nutter, aged 32, both of Sutter 
County. Din is engaged in the rice busi¬ 
ness and his bride was a cook at that place. 
Learning that they could not get a license 
here they went to Martinez where the County 
Clerk of Contra Costa . . . also refused the 
necessary documents. The Hindu took the 
prospective bride to San Francisco where 
he hired a launch with Luis Alberta as Cap¬ 
tain and when the boat reached the three- 
mile limit the captain performed the mar¬ 
riage ceremony and the party returned. 3 
Such marriages were not common and since 
many Sikh men had married as young adults 
in India before they imigrated, the growth of 
the Sacramento Valley Sikh community was 
very slow. 

Estimates of the pre-1946 population range 
from 200 to 500 in the one-hundred by forty 
mile strip comprising Sutter, Yuba, Colusa and 
Butte Counties and the city of Sacramento. 

Until after World War II, the acutal center of 


agricultural Punjabi society was Stockton, but . 
a post-war combination of high land prices 
and returning soldiers needing employment in 
the Stockton area’s farms compelled the Sikhs 
to look further north for cheaper land which 
was available in the Yuba City-Marysville 
location. 1946 was also the year the Luce- 
Celler Bill was passed. 4 This was a momentous 
legislative act for the Sikhs of California because 
it opened the way for the reunion of families 
separated for as long as twenty-three years! 

That began the steady and increasing influx of 
South Asian Sikhs into the Sacramentd Valley 
area. 

This also meant that the right to legally own 
property had been established for all East Indians. 
Some Sikhs continued to manage and lease 
property throughout the prior period through 
“dummy corporations” and “holding companies” 
under the names of American friends or in the 
names of their non-Indian wives or American- 
born children. After 1946, twenty-nine years 
since they were denied such rights, a Sikh could 
hold title to the land his hard-earned money had 
purchased. Restoration of family ties and die 
Independence of India itself set off a second 
period of immigration which is still underway. 
Gradually, the Sikhs settled in Sutter County 
and the surrounding areas, purchased land, 
brought family and relatives over, and settled 
down to earn a living. Between 1946 and 1970 
the small number of Sikhs in this area grew at 
a rate of some 50-100 people a year so that the 
settlement became less of an isolated curiosity 
and took on the character of a “scattered com¬ 
munity.” A few Sikhs were so enthusiastic 
about America that they sponsored dozens of 
people, some of whom they knew only as ac¬ 
quaintances of friends! One man informed me 
that he sponsored 27 people of whom only 
five were relatives (six were Pakistanis or “post- 
Partition Punjabis”), one person from England, 
two from Fiji and the remainder from India. 

In the early 1960’s a number of Fijian East 
Indians began to move to California, a few 
families settling in the Sacramento Valley. 

There are now an estimated 50 local Fijian Sikhs 
in Sutter County, although most Fijian immigrants 
seem to prefer the urban Greater San Francisco 
Bay area to the rural nature of the Yuba City area. 

From the late 1940’s to the mid-1970’s the 
population in the Sacramento Valley has expand¬ 
ed seven times over, the current population esti¬ 
mated at 3000-3500. Contrary to the local folk¬ 
lore, there is not a Sikh behind every peach tree, 
but there are a lot of “orchard-owning” Sikhs. 
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The Sikhs in this area have become one of the 
area’s most important peach-raising groups 
and they have recently formed a Punjabi Peach 
Growers Association of 50-55 members. Other 
crops grown by Sikh farmers include almonds, 
prunes, grapes, walnuts, and (they have) some 
holdings in rice, wheat and alfalfa. The old 
jest, “the only culture the Sikhs have is agri¬ 
culture” surely must be revised to read “agri¬ 
business” when the most recent statistics are 
examined. In 1947, 34 Sikhs owned a total 
of 95.2 acres in Sutter County with an assessed 
value of $185,774. 5 Presently, in 1974, only 
27 years later, 260 Sacramento Valley Sikhs 
hold title to 7,145 prime orchard acres worth 
an estimated $15,339,412! 6 On a percentage 
basis, the Sikhs own roughly 12VS% of the 
43,945 orchard acres in Sutter County and 
5% of the 19,997 acres of orchard land in 
Yuba County. A knowledgeable Sutter 
County official noted, “less than 40 acres 
of Sikh land can be considered ‘marginal. ’ 

On the whole, the Sikhs have the best land 
and are willing to pay for it.” 

Since over 90% of the Sikhs in this area 
are engaged in agriculturally-oriented work 
and prefer to live on or adjacent to their 
land, Sikh demography in the Sacramento 
Valley has an interesting configuration. In 
a figurative and literal sense they live in a 
“fertile crescent” which begins north of 
Live Oak, curves down and widens at Yuba 
City/Marysville, and narrows again, extend¬ 
ing just south of Tudor. In other words, the 
Sikh lands generally border the flat alluvial 
valleys of the Feather River. Orchards, in addi¬ 
tion to providing a good financial return, offer 
the Sikhs of the Sacramento Valley other 
things. First, it is a labor-intensive type of 
activity in which family and friends can period¬ 
ically participate, effectively lowering produc¬ 
tion costs in a way not possible in larger-scale 
agricultural operations. Secondly, it is the 
type of crop which allows a man to initially 
I 


support his family with relatively few acres. 
Orchard crops are therefore a good way to 
gain some measure of economic and personal 
independence even though there are constant 
strenuous physical demands. Hard work, how 1- 
ever, has never seemed to bother the Sikhs. 
Illustrative of this point is a man of seventy- 
five who I interviewed a short time ago. 

When I arrived at his home at 8:45 A.M. for 
our appointment, he had been outside irriga¬ 
ting for over two hours. During our interview 
the topic turned to types of crops. He ex¬ 
plained the intricate cycles involved in peach 
growing: the spraying, prunning, thinning, 
irrigation, harvest, transport, etc. Then he 
told me why prunes were not so demanding 
or difficult a crop. I asked why he bothered 
to grow peaches. He answered, “some people 
don’t want to work hard, some don’t mind.” 
With that he got up, put on his boots and 
went back to watering 40 acres of peaches. 

The Sikh community of the Sacramento 
Valley has grown and prospered because of 
precisely that kind of attitude. 
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THE REBEL KING 

WARY AM SINGH* 


Duleep Singh’s sufferings and tragic end leave behind an im¬ 
portant moral for the Sikhs to-day. The Sikhs in independent 
India are struggling to preserve their distinct entity. Even if 
the political freedom for the Sikhs is as complete as in case 
of any other section of the Indian citizens the Sikhs are con¬ 
fronted with the problem of keeping the Sikh spirit alive to¬ 
day. There are many Sikh youths who under certain demoral¬ 
ising conditions are going away from the path shown by Guru 
Gobind Singh. Duleep Singh realized his mistake and had re¬ 
entered the fold after tendering sincere apologies to the Khalsa 
(He asked for forgiveness from the priests of all important 
Sikh religious seats) but the Sikh of to-day, who becomes a 
‘patit’ drives himself away from the Panth. 


After Maharaja Ranjit Singh's death the happen¬ 
ings at the Lahore Durbar present a tragic picture of 
the anarchy that ultimately engulfed the Sikh sover¬ 
eignty. In quick succession 2 sons and a grandson of 
the Lion of Punjab succumbed to the misdeeds and 
intrignes of the Dogra brothers and other traitors like 
Lai Singh and Tej Singh. The British forces under 
the leadership of Lord Hardinge (who had already 
made his lust to grab Punjab quite evident) fought 
against the leader-less Sikh Army. After the Anglo- 
Sikh Wars in which the Sikh soldiers fought most 
heroically the British succeeded in their designs to 
annexe Punjab. 

The British, on a frivolous excuse dethroned 
Maharaja Duleep Singh, the last sovereign ruler, 
in order to bring Punjab under their complete con¬ 
trol. Earlier, sensing the efficacy of Rani Jind Kaur’s 
influence on her son, the British had cleverly mani¬ 
pulated her separation from Duleep Singh. Now, in 
order to completely wipe-out the memory of Ranjit 
Singh from the scene, they took the young Maharaja 
out of Punjab on December 21, 1849 when he was 
only 11 years old. 

The Maharaja was brought to Fateh garh and 
Mussoorie. Duleep Singh’s education started under 
the care of Sir John Login who was his guardian, 
tutor as well as superintendant of his household. 

Sir John was ably assisted by lady Login and the 
two were successful in winning over the young 
Maharaja’s confidence as desired by the then Gover¬ 
nor General. According to a calculated campaign, 
in connivance with the highest British authority in 
India, the Maharaja was weaned away from his 
relatives and his tender mind was exposed to the 
slow and clever influence of Christianity. 

Deliberate efforts were made to keep him in 
absolute dark about Sikhism. His young mind was 


•Waryam Singh is a well known educator and author. He is Senior 
Master of Guru Nanak Fifth Century School at Mussoorie, India. 


attracted by presenting to him every thing good as 
Christian and was made to believe that the worst 
in Brahaminism comprised the Sikh teachings. 

After having created the vicious circle around 
him he was baptised as a Christian on March 8, 1853. 

The Maharaja was sent to England in 1854 for 
the so-called higher education. But the true aim of 
the then British rulers was to keep him away from 
the Punjab and India. He was not allowed even to 
meet his mother, who had invited sufferings by 
offering resistance to the British in putting into 
effect their malignant designs. 

As reality dawned on the Maharaja about the 
shabby treatment meted out to him he started 
struggling to free himself of the British ‘generosity’. 
He tried to establish contacts with his people in 
Punjab but all his attempts were foiled. On two oc¬ 
casions when he succeeded in coming up to Calcutta 
and Bombay his ambition to come to Punjab was 
frustrated. Duleep Singh, who was, so far, misinform¬ 
ed and misled by the British, realized that he had 
been deprived of his kingdom and even of private 
ancestral property by the British. The thought that 
the crafty British were responsible for his renuncia¬ 
tion of Sikhism made him very bitter against them. 

The Maharaja made no secret of his hatred and 
contempt for those British rulers who were respon¬ 
sible for his fall — both worldly and spiritually. He 
started a vigorous campaign aiming at the recapture 
of the lost kingdom of Punjab. He appealed to the 
conscience of the English people to mend the wrong 
that some of their country-men had done him. 

When all his pleadings fell on deaf ears he decided 
to come back to the Indian soil. If not to British 
India at least he could land in Goa or Pondichery, 
which were under the Portugese and French occupa¬ 
tion, so as to be able to launch a struggle against 
the British in India. 

In a letter to S. Sant Singh on October 7, 1885 
he said: 
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“I have rejoined the faith of my ancesters, I 
salute you with Wab Gooroo jee dee Futteh. ” 

In another letter of March 9, 1886 he writes: 

“I put my faith entirely in Satgooroo who, now, 
that I turn to him for forgiveness I know will not 
forsake me." 

Now the Duleep Singh who had embraced Christ¬ 
ianity was dead and in his own words there “Liveth 
another ready to die as a patriot in compassing the 
over-throw of British rule in India.” He left England 
on March 31, 1886 with his family after an open 
declaration that he was coming back to India after 
re-entering the faith of his ancestors which was dear 
to his heart and had decided to live amongst his own 
people. The shrewd British rulers were fully aware 
of the impact that his return to Punjab could have 
had on the Punjabis and Indians in general and on the 
Sikhs in particular. As is well known he along with 
the members of his family was arrested at Aden. He 
could not come to India but the British rulers could 
not stop him from taking the ‘Pahul’ of Shri Guru 
Gobind Singh. Thus on 25 May 1886 after taking 
Amrit he came back to the fold of the Khalsa. He 
was forced back to England where every effort was 
made to dissuade him from indulging in what were 
called the anti British activities. But the new Duleep 
Singh was a Singh of Guru Gobind Singh. Nothing- 
not even a big amount of money in those hard days 
when he had refused to accept any pension or aid 
from the British Gov’t.-could deter him from work¬ 
ing against his “implacable foe” ie. the British. 

When he lost all hopes of returning to his beloved 
motherland he decided to quit England. He left all 
he had in England and went to live in Paris. He 
spent his last days with a burning desire to be an 
instrument to revive the glory of the Khalsa. An 
inability to be effective in doing so and a letter, 
written by some today Sikhs on the behest of the 
Govt, of those days, telling him not to come back 
to India hastened his death which claimed this last 


symbol of the faded glory of the Khalsa Raj on 
October 22, 1893. 

Duleep Singh’s sufferings and tragic end leave ‘ 
behind an important moral for the Sikhs today. 

The Sikhs in independent India are struggling to 
preserve their distinct entity. Even if the political 
freedom for the Sikhs is as complete as in case of 
any other section of the Indian citizens the Sikhs 
are confronted .with the problem of keeping the 
Sikh spirit alive today. There are many Sikh youths 
who under certain demoralising conditions are going 
away from the path shown by Guru Gobind Singh. 
Duleep Singh realized his mistake and had Je-entered 
the fold after tendering sincere apologies to the 
Khalsa (he asked for forgiveness from the priests of 
all important Sikh religious seats) but the Sikh of 
today, who becomes a 'patit 1 drives himself away 
from the Panth. 

There is a living need today to educate our youth 
on the right lines and also to make them conscious 
and feel proud of the noble and chivalrous traditions 
of the Panth. Efforts should also be made to revive 
the Panthic spirit so that a Sikh youth, instead of 
getting demoralized even under most trying circum¬ 
stances, feels proud of his rich heritage and takes a 
conscious delight in supporting Keshas and beard 
as a symbol of his loyalty to Guru Gobind Singh. 

After careful delibrations it has been decided to 
found a Centre for preserving and conserving the 
rich past of the Sikhs. The “Castle Hill Estate” 
Mussoorie, where Maharaja Duleep Singh was made 
to live for 2 years (1852-1854) is the only place in 
India today connected with the Sikh Raj. This 
place should serve as a symbol of the noblest trad- 
tions of the Khalsa. There is an urgent need to get 
it released from the Government of India so as to 
convert it into a memorial to Maharaja Duleep 
Singh. This will then serve as an inspiration to the 
Sikh youth reminding him of his ennobling tradi¬ 
tions and also as a deterrant from going astray. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - 1974 


A. GURPURABS: 


Birthday Ascendence to 
Holy Throne 


Merged in 
eternity 


1 . 

Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji 

(1469-1539) 

Nov. 29 

from birth 

Oct. 1 

2. 

Sri Guru Angad Dev Ji 

(1504-1552) 

Apr. 23 

Oct. 6 

Mar. 27 

3. 

Sri Guru Amar Dass Ji 

(1479-1574) 

May 5 

Mar. 24 

Sep. 30 

4. 

Sri Guru Ram Dass Ji 

(1534-1581) 

Nov. 1 

Sep. 29 

Sep. 18 

5. 

Sri Guru Arjan Dev Ji 

(1563-1606) 

Apr. 13 

Sep. 17 

May 25 

6. 

Sri Guru Har Gobind Ji 

(1595-1645) 

Jun. 5 

May 14 

Mar. 28 

7. 

Sri Guru Har Rai Ji 

(1631-1661) 

Feb. 5 

Mar. 21 

Nov. 8 

8. 

Sri Guru Har Krishan Ji 

(1656-1664) 

Jul. 13 

Nov. 7 

Apr. 5 

9. 

Sri Guru Teg Bahadur Ji 

(1622-1675) 

Apr. 11 

Apr. 5 

Dec. 13 

10. 

Sri Guru Gobind Singh Ji 

(1666-1708) 

Jan. 1 

Dec. 16 

Nov. 19 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji Pritham Prakash 

Sep. 17 

Nov. 15 

— — 


B. MARTYRDOMS: 

1. Sri Guru Arjan Dev Ji 

2. Sri Guru Teg Bahadurji 

3. Baba Ajit Singh Baba 

Jujhar Singh Ji 


May 25 
Dec. 16 

Dec. 22 


4. B. Joravarsingh, 

Baba Fateh Singh Ji Dec. 27 

5. Baba Deep Singh Ji Shaheed Jan. 26 

6. Nankana Sahib Shaheedi Saka Feb. 21 


FESTIVALS & HOLIDAYS: 

i 



Lohri 

Jan. 13 

Anniversary of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

June 28 

Hola Mahala 

March 8 & 9 

Rakhi and Maila Baba Bakala 

Aug. 3 

Samat Bikrami 

March 24 

Dusserra 

Oct. 25 

Baisakki (Birthday of 

April 13 

Divali 

Nov. 13 

(Birthday of Khalsa) 

% 

l 


X’Mas 

Dec. 25 


4 
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MY VISIT TO THE SIKH MARTYRS’ IN CANADA 

Gurmukh Singh Musafir, M.P.* 


I had a life-long desire to visit in Canada and the 
United States the historic places which had served 
as the background for the Ghadar Movement for 
Indian liberation. After several abortive attempts, 
at last in June 1970, I got the opportunity to set 
foot on the American Soil. This visit of mine lasted 
for five months and five days. This gave me the 
chance to see the historic sites for which I had 
cherished a life-long attraction. 

After a brief sojourn at several places, at last on 
the 12th August I reached Vancouver, along with 
my brother Kanhaya Singh from Winnipeg. There 
we stopped with Inderjit Singh, son of the late 
Principal Teja Singh. Here we also renewed our 
acquaintance with our old friend, Gurcharan 
Singh Rampuri. 

At first we tried to obtain the old records 
about our Ghadar heroes. In this connection I 
learned of an old resident Sardar Kartar Singh, 
who had the habit of carefully preserving old 
papers. He had by then passed away, but the 
sought for papers were with his nephew Talminder 
Singh. 

After studying this record, we set out for various 
places, particularly the site of the old Gurduwara 
(Sikh Temple), Here we learned of an old man of 
ninety, Baba Surain Singh, who would be in a 
position to provide the requisite information. But 
we could not contact him just then. As we entered 
the Gurdwarai premises, a notice displaying ‘For 
Sale’ was affixed there. This naturally surprised 
us. Inderjit Singh informed us that a new Gurd-- 
wara building had been erected at a great cost. 
Hence the decision to sell away this site. Never¬ 
theless, the projected decision to sell off the holy 
site pained us. This place was no longer now serv¬ 
ing as the Temple. The surrounding area was called 
‘Kitts Land.’ On one side of it was an open court¬ 
yard, and on the other a residence for the Grantbi 
(Sikh Priest). The first occupant of this residence 
had been Bhai Balwant Singh Granthi, who was 
later executed in the Lahore Central Jail. I have 
included him among the list of Indian Martyrs of 
the Twentieth Century about whom I have written 
a book. The sight of this place brought tears to 
my eyes. 


‘Gurmukh Singh Musafir is a member of Indian Parliament and 
a well known scholar and author. He is also the President of Inter¬ 
national Punjabi Society. 


The main hall displayed a photograph of Mewa 
Singh, another Martyr. Still another showed the 
scene of inauguration of the Temple, in April 1909. 
Mewa Singh had been executed in Vancouver itself. 
This Temple had been the scene of the shooting of 
Bhag Singh, President of the Temple Committee 
and Watan Singh Mahianwala, at the handspf the 
traitor Bela Singh. The Temple provided five srrtall 
rooms for pilgrims along with a kitchen. A 
few Indian students were in residence here. The 
projected sale of the Temple had hurt my feelings 
because of these associations. 

Next we visited the shore-site where the Komo- 
gata Maru had been detained by the Canadian auth¬ 
orities. Next day a large congregation was held in 
the New Temple which I also visited. Here a wave 
of indignation was seen rising over the murder of 
comrade Bujha Singh, a Nexalite in Punjab. I 
made a speech here, the burden of which was to 
register my opposition to the sale of the historic 
Gurdwara Site. It would be an enormity to efface 
such a memorial. 

After some search I was able to trace the none- 
genarian Baba Surain Singh. He told me that he 
had been avoiding me like so many other visitors 
from India. Despite his age he was alert and full 
of spirits. Bom in 1880 in Nakodar Tehsil in Jull- 
undur District, he had come to Vancouver in 1907. 
He narrated the scene of the murder of Bhag Singh 
and Watan Singh in the Temple. Watan Singh was 
brave and even after receiving seven bullets, walked 
a good distance. Bela Singh had shot at several 
men, including Balwant Singh Granthi, who at 
the time was ministering to the holy Book. Baba 
Surain Singh’s turban had been grazed by a bullet. 
This narrative only confirmed my view that such 
an important historic site must not be allowed to 
be sold. The martyrs who met their death here had 
revived the old Sikh traditions of heroism. Later, 
in the present year (1973) I learned that this sale 
has been effected. I can only regret this and 
register my protest at the effacement of a his¬ 
toric memorial. 

Our Indian friends in Vancouver had a great 
desire to invite the Indian Prime Minister on her 
visit to the American Continent in 1973, to visit 
this scene of this patriotic activity. She did visit 
the place. This naturally gratified the Indian 
Community there. 
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As later I visited San Francisco in California. 

I found that the historic sites there was intact, 
though in a dilapidated condition. In Stockton now 
there is a magnificent Sikh Temple, but the humble 
old edifice which was erected in the beginning of 
the present century, is also still there. These Sikh 
Temples are not exclusive places now, but serve as 
community centres for the Indians there without 
distinction of creed. They are thus shining examples 
of the non-sectarian character of the teachings of 
the Sikh faith. 


HONORS FOR S. KAPUR SINGH 

Sirdar Kapur Singh, former member of Indian Parli¬ 
ament, has been honored by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee, Amritsar, Punjab, Indian, for 
his erudite scholarship in the history, theology and 
philosophy of Sikhism and his high efficiency in 
English, Sanskrit, Punjabi, Hindi, Pali and Persian. 

On 13th October, 1973, the auspicious day of 
the Advent of Guru Ram Das, a rare distinction of 
National Professor of Sikhism was conferred on 
Sirdar Sahib. The Jathedar of the Akal Takht pre¬ 
sented to Sirdar Kapur Singh, rich robes of honor 
and a silver slab with the following inscription: 


“The Representative Parliament of All Sikhs 
(S.G.P.C.), having so decided. 

Today, therefore, 

BHAI SAHIB SIRDAR KAPUR SINGHJI 
M.A. (Canth.) M.A. (Pb.). 

Ex-I.C.S., Ex-Member of Parliament, 
being present in the sacred congregation, is hereby 
appointed as — The National Professor of Sikhism, 
In due recognition of the services he has rendered 
to the cause of the Guru and the Panth through his 
writings. 

This is the humble prayer before God that He may 
keep Bhai Sabib Sirdar Kapur Singhji in high hopeful 
spirits ever and that He may so grant that his faith 
in the religion remains constant and steadfast till the 
last breath of his mortal life with his integrity, sym¬ 
bolised by keshas, intact. ” 

Date, Seal of the 

Samvat Nanak Shahi, 504 Holy Akal Takht, 

13th October, 1973. Amritsar. 


Signatures of 
The Jathedarof 
The Akal Takht. 



English monthly magazine from The Sikh Cultural 


Centre. 113/1 -A, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-12, India 

THE SIKH REVIEW 


1. Explains the mission of the great Guru Nanak. 

2. Upholds the traditions and prestige of Sikhism. 

3. Contains contributions by the highest authorities on Sikh religion and culture. 

4. Offers a challenge to today’s youth. 

5. Its articles have broad and rational views. 

6. It affords food for thought for educated people of all religions and all nations. 

7. Its articles are of a high literary standard and always bring you something new. 

8. It appeals not only to Indian nationals but to others as well. 


A representative in United States: Professor Hari Singh Everest 

1587 Redding Avenue 
Yuba City, California 95991 


Annual subscription: 

Rs. 12. (India), 

Rs. 20/-(Outside India) $3.00 
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SIKHISM AND ITS IDENTITY CRISIS* 

DR. UJAGAR SINGH BAWAt 

It seems that the thriving and survival of the nations and com¬ 
munities is paramountly hinged upon the degree and the magni¬ 
tudes of their faith and determinations in their convictions. I 
would not agree with those who might consider the crisis of form 
lightly either. Our convictions should force us not to plunge into 
such dire and dastardly actions such as cutting off our hair and 
shaving off on frivolous grounds. Parents who are in any way in¬ 
strumental for not attempting to prevent children to cut their hair 
are doing a great disservice to their children, to themselves, and 
above all to the future of Sikhism. They are precipitating and pol¬ 
arising a crisis. The shape and form are extremely loving and im¬ 
portant to us. 


On this most auspicious day, the Janam Utsav of 
the Founder of Sikhism, Guru Nanak Nirankari, a 
little over 500 years ago, while extending to you, 
Sadh Sangat Sahib, my own and my family’s 
heartiest felicitations, may I present and share 
some of my thoughts with you today in the follow¬ 
ing sequence: 

I. Principles of Sikhism 

II. Are we having an Identity Crisis? 

(a) Crisis of form, and/or 

(b) Crisis of conviction 

111. Suggestions for the considerations of 
Sadh Sangat Sahib. 

I 

Sikhism began with the birth in the year 1469 
of Guru Nanak in a small town in northwestern 
India called Talwandi, currently known after him 
by the name of Nanakana Sahib, now in Pakistan. 
Born in a Hindu family, the learned priests pro¬ 
posed, at his naming ceremony, his name as Nanak 
Nirankari. On protestations from his family and 
relatives about this mixture of Hindu and Moslem 
semantics, the Pandits explained that he was not 
an ordinary child. He will be loved by both Hindus 
and Moslems alike. 

Guru Nanak Shah Fakir 
Hindu ka Guru, Musalman ka Pir 

How true it was! When he left this mortal world 
for his heavenly abode in 1539, there was dispute 
about his final rites amongst his Hindu and equally 
large Moslem fellowship; the Moslems wanted to 
bury him and the Hindus insisted on cremating him. 

He was distressed to find man-made distinctions 
between man and man based on religion, profession, 
sex and socio-economic status. The search for 

‘Delivered at the Sinai Temple, Military Road, Washington, DC 
on the occasion of the birth anniversary celebrations of Guru Nanak 
Dev Ji under the auspices of Sikh Temple, Washington, DC on Nov¬ 
ember 4, 1973. 

tProfessor of Economics, Bloomsburg State College, Bloomsburg, PA. 


truth became so compelling that he abandoned his 
home. He visited both Hindu and Moslem places, 
did research and had prolonged discussions with 
the ‘holy men’ of both the religions. The empty 
ritualism and caste consciousness of the Hindus 
and fanatic intolerance of the Moslems became his 
early concern. He proclaimed time and again, “There 
is no Hindu, no Moslem.” Both are God’s own re¬ 
flections and images. He was rather perturbed to see 
the social and moral decay and the prevelance of 
cant, insincere talk and hypocisy camouflaged by 
the garb of religion. In fact, He said, his heart 
bled to see all that happening. Needless even to 
mention that Guru Nanak was no ordinary mortal. 
He was God’s own lyricist and sang along with his 
lifetime companions Bala and Mardana, the latter 
having invented the ‘Rabab,’ about God and His 
creations. Looking at the overall emasculation of 
the fallen society, he resolved to revitalize it by 
the banishment of casteism and untouchability 
on the one hand and then establish firmly the 
gospel of Hindu Sikh unity through utter humility 
and non violence on the other. He professed and 
practiced the messages of unity of God, universal 
brotherhood, honesty, truthfulness and man's 
social responsibility to a fellow man. He did 
choose, and several other Gurus followed him, one 
of his disciples in preference to his own sons to 
carry out his missions. The decision was based 
primarily on good and noble actions (service, ‘sewa’) 
which proved its decisive superiority over any here¬ 
ditary claims. The entire approach was simply prag¬ 
matic. Guru Nanak did not defy tradition in a mav¬ 
erick sense nor did he follow it blindly without 
questions. The secularism and the democratic char¬ 
acters of Sikh faith were both aptly and amply de¬ 
monstrated when Guru Nanak selected one Hindu 
and one Moslem as his constant companions in 
his pursuits, and then Guru Arjan, the fifth Guru, 
invited a Moslem divine, Mian Mir of Lahore to 
lay the foundation stone of Hari Mandir, the temple 
of God, now known as the Golden Temple. 
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Guru Nanak challenged dogmatism and formal¬ 
ism wherever they tended to create barriers of dis¬ 
tinction between high and low. He preached and 
practiced that in any social setup, there should be 
no special treatment to any one based on caste, color, 
creed or sex. All persons, including women, should 
enjoy equal rights. How democratic and just indeed. 
(Remember, we are talking 500 years ago). Sikh 
temples are open and informal to everybody. A 
Sikh (disciple) is an integral part of the society he 
lives in. He should imbibe selflessness, and should 
owe his very existence to the society. All of his 
actions should be guided by a spirit of service and 
the service must be done, die Guru says, with utmost 
humility and honest and sincere mind, thus keeping 
the pride and vanity as far away as possible, and then 
shall he be blessed with all the happiness. A Sikh, 
thus, becomes a disciplined soldier of the community, 
fighting for its people on religious, social and econo¬ 
mic fronts for equality and justice. A Sikh refuses to 
recognize artificially created inequalities in our social 
strata and stands to heroically oppose any political 
tyranny even if it means to sacrifice his own life. 

God of Guru Nanak’s perception and strong belief 
is the Supreme, Formless, Unborn, Omnipotent, 
Omnipresent and self existent and needs no idols or 
images or priests or walled temples for His worship. 
Man is a part of God’s creation and God manifests 
Himself through His own creation. Thus, man is 
made in His own image. Therefore, the worship of 
idols and images or anything other than the Creator 
Himself would not be admitted to Sikhism. Heaven 
and hell are the mental states of human beings and 
'salvation’ can be attained by living full life, “laugh¬ 
ing, playing, dressing and eating” but only through 
good actions. 

II 

Are we having an identity crisis? Some people 
fear that many Sikhs are losing their form and shape 
that was endowed upon us by our tenth Guru. This 
is a crisis both at home and abroad. I am deeply con¬ 
cerned about this, like many of you, but would not 
like to be alarmed about it. Sikhism has not been 
and need not be restricted to persons growing long 
hair aloni .but has been embraced and accepted with 
grace and dignity by numerous ‘Sehajdharis’. It is 
one's actions, faith, and sense of convictions, rather 
than any other single facet that make the form and 
shape fulfill the necessary and sufficient requirements 
of Sikhism. What all of us need to work towards is 
the avertion of any kind of crises in our convictions. 

It seems that the thriving and survival of the nations 
and communities is paramountly hinged upon the 
degree and the magnitudes of their faith and deter¬ 
minations in their convictions. I would not agree 


with those who might consider the crisis of form 
lightly either. Our convictions should force us not 
to plunge into such dire and dastardly actions such 
as cutting off our hair and shaving off on frivolous 
grounds. Parents who are in any way instrumental 
for not attempting to prevent children to cut their 
hair are doing a great disservice to their children, 
to themselves, and above all to the future of Sikhism. 
They are precipitating and polarising a crisis. The 
shape and form are extremely loving and important 
to us. Our great Gurus and their ardent followers 
sacrificed their lives in hundreds and thousands, or 
took upon themselves unbelievable, unthinkable, 
and untold miseries and physical, moral, economic, 
social, and political atrocities. The uniforms we 
are blessed with are wholesomely beloved to us. We 
should fall back on the enormous strength of our 
convictions to be spared of such crises. But, if it is 
a matter of economic exigency, a job/work etc., and 
if some one of us has to indulge in such undesirable 
actions, uncondonable, as they are, only the Guru 
or the Sadh Sangat Sahib can pardon them. It is my 
prayer before my Guru for all of them as well as 
for the rest of us that we be blessed with a keen 
sense of conviction. It seems to me that the religion 
and religious sentiments should be firm and not rigid. 
We claim Sikhism to be a pragmatic approach to life, 
and we should devise some means of accommodation 
so that such actions become contained. 

Sikhs have historically waged ceaseless struggles 
against unjust political tyrants and have been hurled 
with tremendous sufferings by them. Sikhs have 
produced martyrs for political, economic and social 
justice whose parallels are difficult to match in the 
living memory of the mankind. Our proud tradition 
and heritage inculcated through enormous sufferings 
and sacrifices by our ancestors have withstood the 
strongest jolts and turbulations during the past 500 
years. With each crisis, the growth of Sikhism usher¬ 
ed in a new era. I have absolutely no doubt in my 
mind that in our survival today, we owe every bit to 
the strong sense of conviction and the faith of our 
ancestors. And if we want that we should survive 
any current crises, then it is incumbent on all of 
us to take steps so that our faith and convictions 
in Sikhism and those of our children who are the 
tomorrow’s generation, on whom we will have to 
bank upon to lead the reins of our community, 
should be strengthened, revived and rejuvenated. 

Ill 

In this world of crises, it is heartening to see 
that the Sikh communities in several metropolitan 
areas of the United States and Canada have organ¬ 
ized Sikh Cultural societies, study circles, Sikh 
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foundation and professional societies under whose 
auspices diwans (congregations) are being 
held periodically but regularly. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction, pride and privilege that most of 
us are able to adhere, sometimes though partially, 
to the prescribed spiritual disciplines, notwith¬ 
standing the severe limitations of being thousands 
of miles away from our homeland and considerable 
material distractions. It is also gratifying to notice 
that there is a tremendous amount of enthusiasm 
amongst local communities to organize and cele¬ 
brate regular and special diwans with an increasing 
tempo, and as a result, the sizes of the congrega¬ 
tions are ever swelling. 

Looking at the sincere desires and the kind of 
zeal of our communities, it can safely be assumed 
that the local communities shall be keen to support 
a broad-based institutional network having affilia¬ 
tions all over the United States, to be extended to 
Canadian communities not in the too distant future. 
This assumption has been amply confirmed by 
means of informal preliminary discussions and con¬ 
sultations with a sizeable number of members of 
the Sikh communities. Because of its nature of 
being a non political, non partisan, and non par¬ 
ochial framework based on the teachings of Sri 
Guru Nanak Dev Ji Maharaj, and the other nine 
Gurus, to take advantage of the large sizes and 
an immense amount of zeal of our communities, 

I would sincerely but strongly suggest that each 
of such existing organizations should volunteer 
to supplement and reinforce every other similar 
establishment. There is absolutely no need nor 
any place of any kind of fissiperous competition 
with each other. The goal of all such organizations 
is but one, viz., the interest of the Sikh communities. 
Scope of activities and the areas yet to be explored 
are still enormous. Some work has been done but 
a lot more is desired. There is, therefore, no need 
or reason for undercutting nor of anyone over¬ 


stepping someone else’s toes. In order to mini¬ 
mize the accentuation of current crises of form and 
conviction, I most humbly wish to appeal to all 
concerned here in and around Washington, DC, 

New York and elsewhere to join hands in a sincere 
and honest spirit of comeradeship, tolerance and 
forgiveness. 

We have tremendous amount and variety of 
talents that can be fruitfully utilized for the mutual 
welfare of the members of the communities here 
abroad and back in our country, rather than the 
frustrations and consternations with respect to the 
stipulated common goals and objectives of ill related 
Sikh organizations. 1 

Finally, I wish to submit 4 specific suggestions for 
consideration of the Sadh Sangat Sahib: 

1. Complete dovetailing, coherence and coordin¬ 
ation of all existing organizations for the 
benefit of the Sikhs in particular and all 
Indians in general; 

2. Congregations (Diwans) should be made more 
purposeful with respect to the desired goals 
and objectives, in addition to being a plat¬ 
form for social contact; 

3. Organize more study circles, libraries and 
seminars for strengthening the convictions 
of the present generation; and 

4. to organize Sunday schools for children, our 
tomorrow’s torchbearers, for continually 
educating them of our golden past and rich 
heritage so that they grow up with even a 
keener sense of conviction, and we can rest 
assured that the future of Sikhism and the 
mighty land it comes from are in ‘GOOD 
HANDS’. 

These can help us as a community to tide over any 
kind of crises now or later. 


SRI WAHEGURU JI KA KHALSA, SRI WAHEGURU JI KI FATEH 
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Announcing the SECOND register of 

>IKHS IN THE U.S.A. & CANADA - 1974 

REGISTER NOW.... 


regardless of age, sex or race 

BIOGRAPHICAL DATA FORM 

This information will be included in the new and complete 
Register of the Sikhs In The U.S.A. & Canada. Please note 
that more than one member of a family (male or female) may 
register. All registrants must fill the biographical data form, 
submit a high quality black and white passport size photo¬ 
graph and the mandatory registration fee. Any previously 
submitted forms or photos are no longer valid. 

PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT TO FILL IN THE BLANKS 

1. NAME _ 


2. HOME ADDRESS 


in 

D 

_l 

< 

U 


u- 

O 

E 

O 


2% X 2% 

Black and White 
Passport type 
Portrait only! 


Date Received_ 

Registration Fee Paid S 

Directory Price Paid $_ 

Comments: 


ZIP CODE 

3. HOME PHONE_ BUS. PHONE_ 

4. OCCUPATION_ 

BUSINESS ADDRESS_ 


5. NAME OF SPOUSE 


6. NAMES OF CHILDREN_ 

Write (D) for daughter _ 

or (S) for son _ 

7. PLACE AND DATE OF BIRTH 


8. NAMES OF PARENTS_ 

9. FAMILY ADDRESS IN INDIA 


10. AFFILIATIONS (religious, cultural, professional, organization) 

A _ 


11. NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS. DISTINCTIONS. POSITIONS HELD, 
SPECIAL SERVICES PERFORMED (use extra sheets if needed) 


12. I am pleased to supply the above information to be included in 
part or full in the directory of Sikhs in U.S.A. and Canada and 
would be happy to be placed on the mailing list of The Sikh 
Foundation. 
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I am enclosing check / money order for 
$_for the following: 

REGISTRATION FEE. $2.00 

_copies of The Register of Sikhs in the 

U.S.A. & Canada — 1974 ($3.00 per copy) . _ 

Subscription of The Sikh Sansar ($5/year).. - 

Life Membership of The Sikh Sansar ($150)_ 

The Sikhs & Their Religion, 

by Prof. Ganda Singh ($3.50 per copy)... - 

Donation.. . 


TOTAL 


_1 


THE SIKH FOUNDATION 
USA 





SIGNATURE 


P. O. Box 727 — Redwood City, California 94064 










GURU GOBIND SINGH S 307TH BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 
PROCESSIONAL CELEBRATIONS AT 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND* 


On the crisp and bright winter Sunday morning, 
December 29, 1973, throngs of Sikhs hailing from 
all over U.K., determinedly congregated at Coventry 
in order to participate in a stupendous procession, 
which was staged as a celebratory gesture in honour 
of Guru Gobind Singh’s birthday. The climax was 
reached when both the Gurdwaras in Coventry de¬ 
cided to join hands in the organisation of this enter¬ 
prise, and as a consequence this occasion truly turn¬ 
ed out to be an exciting and memorable spectacle 
of all time in Britain. 

Despite the cold weather and chilly moderate 
wind, which was blowing at the time, the celebrants 
remained spirited, cheerful and smiling. Above all, 
they maintained an excellent degree of discipline, 
enthusiasm and general decorum throughout their 
historic march through the streets of this indust¬ 
rially important and economically thriving city in 
the Midlands. 

This pageant, which stretched to nearly five 
miles in length and numerically speaking was at 
least seven thousand strong, containing men and 
women of all ages, younger generation including 
children of different ages, pleasantly startled the 
native citizens,, who were in the process of waking 
up, on the early Sunday morning. They could 
hardly believe their ears and eyes, when suddenly 
they heard and observed jostling bustle of the 
orderly colorful procession in the streets. They 
simply stood peering agape through their windows 
and others who happened to be already out and 
about were caught just as much unaware and felt 
a little puzzled at all these going ons. 

With a view to placate and reassure the members 
of the native populace the organisers of the pro¬ 
cession had thoughtfully arranged a mobile forum, 
from which almost continual commentary in Eng¬ 
lish was broadcast explaining the objective of the 
procession and the underlying significance of the 
event which was being commemorated, i.e., Guru 
Gobind Singh’s birth anniversary. The exercise 
resulted in an effective medium of communication 
amongst all sections of the community and proved 
to be a grand organ of good public relations. All 
efforts expended in this direction were amply re¬ 
warded, as this channelised the message home to 
everybody. 

•Reporter .... A. K. Singh Aujla, Director-General — Sikh Studies 
Research Foundation U.K., 37 Kennedy Avenue, Fixby, Hudders¬ 
field, Yorkshire, HD2 2HH, U.K. 


Running commentary and messages were given 
out over the well-functioning loudspeaker system 
proclaiming that: 

*. . . it is important to understand that this pro¬ 
cession was in no way or manner a protestation 
against anybody or anything. The Sikhs from all 
over Britain have come to Coventry to take»part 
in this procession with the specific purpose c?f ex¬ 
tending and bringing their very personal happy 
greetings of goodwill, felicitations and good wishes 
to one and all, irrespective of colour, caste, creed, 
social position or nationality - in keeping with the 
social and spiritual ideals bequeathed to us by Guru 
Gobind Singh, whose birthday celebrations were 
under progress. ’ 

The announcers and commentators endeavoured 
their best to convey the spirit of the occasion to 
everybody within hearing reach, and thus involve 
all in the festive and joyous activities in the humble 
spirit of brotherliness and broad humanity. It 
appears that a large measure of success was achieved 
in this direction. It is felt that public education on 
this scale is bound to promote the image of the 
Sikhs in Coventry and further afield. A good many 
highlights of the proceedings of this function were 
televised and these moments featured prominently 
in the national news bulletin beamed by the B.B.C. 
television. The Sikh community feels beholden to 
the B.B.C. for this gesture of goodwill. 

The overall formation of the procession was ex¬ 
ceedingly impressive. Several floats were gaily and 
tastefully decorated; and these floats were approp¬ 
riately hyphenated by surging billows of motley 
turbans alongwith brightly coloured Punjabi 
costumes worn by the Singhanis, forming torrents 
of colour extravaganza and broad splash in the sea 
of wavy humanity. This scene provided a rare feast 
for the eyes of beholders, who were at the time 
privileged to observe this saga in the British Sikh 
history. 

In accordance with the liberal traditions,-which 
are rooted in the Sikhism, the procession was made 
truly international, multi-racial and multi-religious, 
as various religious and ethnic groups were well 
represented. The leading float carried a West 
Indian Steel Band, and this group of players ren¬ 
dered a welcome melodious dimension to the pro¬ 
cession. They played uniterruptedly throughout 
the duration of the processional activities, which 
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lasted nearly four hours. These boys did a great job. 
The Sikh community is thankful to the members of 
the West Indian Steel Band for their colourful and 
unreserved support. 

The Panj Piaras attired in the traditional manner, 
clutching unsheathed swords, preceeded the ‘Palki’ 
float. This float provided the focal point of the 
procession because of its adornment and general 
layout, which had been executed according to the 
topmost professional standards. The float appeared 
indescribably beautiful and upon it were installed 
Guru Granth Sahib, alongwith other spiritual dig- 
natories in attendance thereon. Then there follow¬ 
ed in succession a lengthy series of other floats 
bearing Kirtan groups, both of Singhs and Singhanis, 
and a large number of cars alongwith vehicles of 
various descriptions. The peaceful atmosphere of 
the English Sunday was frequently pierced by the 
gusto of cries of ‘Bole So Nihal-Sat Siri Akal. ’ 


The police officials of Coventry deserve a very 
special commendation for their patient and skillful 
help which they collectively rendered to make the 
Sikh celebrations into a great success. The Sikhs 
are not likely to forget their sense of gratitude to 
all the police officers. 

It is no exaggeration to conclude that each and 
every participant experienced a rare sense of pride 
and tremendous heart-lifting elation during these 
festivities. Thousands of smiling and mirthful faces 
were in evidence, amongst Sikhs and others, and 
there reigned a jovial and exhilarating atmosphere. 
It is my firm belief that the people who became 
part of these proceedings either as spectators or 
actual participants will always fondly cherish the 
sweet memory of this grand event, thus bearing a 
personal witness that the Guru Sikhs in Britain 
brought credit to the memory of their founding 
Guru. Hail Guru Gobind Singh! 


THE GURU NANAK INSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATION 

BOX 28, AMRITSAR, INDIA 

ANNOUNCES 

THE OPENING ON JANUARY 15, 1974 OF ITS FIRST 
MAJOR INSTITUTION OF 

THE AMRITSAR PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Objectives of the Foundation include: 

* Sikh Public Schools with quality education and qualified staff 

* Research in Sikh history and preparation of books for the youth 

* Promotion of 'kirtan kata' 

Readers please note: 

IF YOU DON'T DO IT, IT WONT GET DONE 

We gratefully acknowledge donations. Kindly share your 'daswandh' and send it to: 

Sardar Bhan Singh, M.A., LL.B. OR S. Nirwair Singh, M.A., M.Ed. 

Secretary-T reasurer, Joint-Secretary 

Box 28, Amritsar, India Box 1862, Melfort, Sask., Canada 
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SIKH ATHLETES WIN ALL MEDALS 



SIKH ATHLETES WON ALL THE MEDALS IN ONE EVENT SHOT PUT AT THE RECENTLY 
CONCLUDED FIRST ASIAN TRACK AND ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS AT MANILA (PHIL¬ 
IPPINES). THIS IS THE FIRST TIME IN THE HISTORY OF ATHLETICS THAT A COUNTRY 
WON ALL THE MEDALS IN ONE EVENT IN AN INTERNATIONAL MEET. 

THESE VICTORIOUS ATHLETES PHOTOGRAPHED WITH S. UMRAO SINGH, REVENUE 
Sc SPORTS MINISTER OF THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT, WHO IS .ALSO PRESIDENT OF 
AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION AND MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 
INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION, LONDON. 

FROM LEFT TO RIGHT - GURDIP SINGH (SILVER) S. UMRAO SINGH (REVENUE Sc 
SPORTS MINISTER, PUNJAB) JAGRAJ SINGH (GOLD) AND BAHADUR SINGH (BRONZE). 

THE CLOSING CEREMONY OF FIRST ASIAN TRACK AND ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIP, 
MANILA (PHILIPPINES) WAS PERFORMED BY S. UMRAO SINGH, WHO WAS SPECIALLY 
HONOURED THERE BY THE MAYOR OF MANILA AND PRESIDENT OF PHILIPPINES. 
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JOKES PAINT A FALSE PICTURE 
India’s Sikhs are real winners* 


AMRITSAR, India - (UPI) 

This is rhe Punjab, home of the bearded, brawny 
and beturbaned Sikhs, and here both the land and its 
people belie India’s image of grinding poverty. 

Other Indians sometimes make snide jokes about 
the Sikhs, and the point of them often suggests 
that Sikhs are uncouth and naive, sort of the country 
bumpkins of India. 

The Sikhs laugh too. All the way to the bank. 

Ten million strong, they have a disproportionate 
influence on India’s predominantly Hindu popula¬ 
tion of 573 million. 

They are considered the best farmers in India, 
and the Punjab is farm country. Eighty percent 
of the farmers in the Punjab, where the “Green 
Revolution” really worked, are Sikhs. 

THE SIKHS FURNISH a larger percentage of 
their population to the Indian armed forces than 
any other community in this disparate nation. 

Their valor in combat is legendary. 

Among Indian Athletes, Sikhs are the most con¬ 
spicuous winners. 

They seem to have a lock on motor transpor¬ 
tation in India. It has been estimated that they 
own half of all the trucks and buses in the country 
and drive even more of them. Sikhs monopolize 
the taxi business in New Delhi and Calcutta. 

Behind the wheel of a car, a Sikh gives full 
rein to his lust for life, which to a non-Sikh pass¬ 
enger sometimes terrifyingly resembles a lust 
for death. 

TO A FOREIGNER, perhaps the most attractive 
quality of the Sikhs is their relative lack of interest 
in India’s caste system. 

A Sikh knows that he is the equal of any man. 

If he takes a dislike to you, he is likely to tell you 
to go to hell and look you in the eye when he says it. 

The Sikhs reject fasting, ascetisism and vegetar¬ 
ianism, though most of them, like the majority of 
Hindus, who make up 80 percent of India’s popu¬ 
lation, do not eat beef. The Sikhs were converts 
from Hinduism. 

This is the holy city of the Sikhs, the site of their 
Golden Temple, a structure of gilded copper and 
marble studded with gems. It is where Sikhs gather 
by the thousands to celebrate the birthday of Guru 


♦Reprinted from a news article in Detroit, Michigan, November 1973 


Nanak, who founded the religion in the 15th century. 

Nearly all Sikhs today become members of the 
Khalsa, the society of the gurus, by adopting the 
five “ks,” symbols introduced by the last guru, 
Gobind Singh, who died in 1708. 

THE SYMBOLS are kesha, long hair wrapped in a 
15 foot turban; Kaccha, sort of an old-style military 
underwear; Kangha, a comb made of ivory or wood; 
Karar, a steel bracelet worn on the wrist; and Kirpan, 
a sword, which these days is a small facsimile rather 
than a real one. 

The Punjab was split when the British left in 
1947 and the subcontinent was divided into the in¬ 
dependent nations of India and Pakistan. 

The eastern segment, 38 percent of the old 
Punjab Province, remained with India. The western 
part, 62 percent, joined Pakistan. 

The Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan came to India 
and Moslems in India went to Pakistan. The migra¬ 
tion of 10 million people was accomplished on foot 
by bullock carts and on trains. 

Thousands of Hindu, Moslem and Sikh refugees 
were murdered along the way in a communal 
bloodbath. 

SEEK HIM THERE 

Very difficult it is to pursue the path of God’s love. 

The fruits of the past acts one must carry on his head, 
howsoever heavy be their load. 

To what avail is your seeking Him amidst thorns 
and brambles that prick your feet? 

He dwells in your heart. Seek Him there. 

Sugar, honey, candy, molasses and milk, 
all are sweet, but none of these can compare 
with the sweetness of the Name of the Lord. 

It is the sweetest of all. 

Get up and offer thy prayers to the Lord. 

If thy head does not bow to Him, strike it off. 

The head that does not bow to the Lord, 

burn it in place of firewood in the oven 
underneath the kettle. 

The world is held by Him, and He swelleth in creation. 
Knowing this, do not look with disdain on any trivial object 
for He pervadeth all of them. 

— Baba Farid 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 

After several years of continuous efforts through 
various Sikh organizations, the Sikhs in the Washing¬ 
ton,'D.C. area have united under the auspices of the 
Guru Nanak Foundation to build a Gurdwara and a 
community Center. They have taken steps to pur¬ 
chase approximately six acres of land in the suburbs 
of Washington. Two architects, a Sikh man and wife 
team, have already drawn up plans for the Gurdwara 
and prints of these drawings may be available to 
other Sikh organizations that might benefit from 
them. 

A highly resourceful and capable group of persons 
has been given the responsibility as trustees of the 
Guru Nanak Foundation, to carry the Gurdwara 
project to completion. The permanent commitment 
of the trustees in addition to their initial pledges is 
assured by their continuity as trustees according to 
the by-laws. Such fund raising activities as fairs and 
raffles are currently planned by several of the Sikh 
ladies that are actively working to support the Gurd¬ 
wara project. Since Washington, D.C. is the “first 
city” of America, they want the religious and other 
activities in this Gurdwara to be a shining example 
to the whole world. 

Ursula Gill 


Sangat with enthusiasm and consistency. This 
action should generate closer relations and strength 
among the Sikh Brotherhood. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

% 

• • 

Three of the most outstanding Sikh leaders will be 
visiting The San Francisco area during the first week 
of July, 1974. Sardar Hukam Singh ^ie former speaker 
of the Indian Parliament and the former Governor of 
Rajasthan, holds the venerable position of the 
president of the Singh Sabba Shatabdi Committee 
and has decided to devote the rest of his life in the 
service of the Sikh cause. Accompanying him will 
be the secretary of the Shiromani Gurdwara Praband- 
hak Committee (S.G.P.C.) and the President of the 
S.G.P.C. Sardar Gurcharan Singh Tohra. 

The plan of such a formidable collection of Sikh 
leadership to visit the U.S. points to their estimation 
of the importance of the American Sikhs in the 
world Sikh community today. It may be mutually 
rewarding to hear their views on how the American 
Sikhs can fit in the strategy to tackle the problems 
facing the Sikhs and to plan appropriate actions in 
the service of the Sikh cause. 

Gail Sidhu 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

The Sikh Center of the San Francisco Bay Area has 
appointed Bhai Vikram Singh as a member of the 
Prabandhak Committee that is responsible for ful¬ 
filling the religious, educational and cultural needs 
of the Sikhs in the San Francisco Area. Vikram 
Singh is a member of the growing and highly dedi¬ 
cated community of what, for the want of a better 
description may be called Western Sikhs. Their 
strength of faith and discipline and their adherence 
to the Sikh way of life have exceeded the expectat¬ 
ions of many outsiders who were initially skeptical 
of the durability of the convictions of these new 
Sikhs. 

A vacancy on the board of Prabandhaks of the 
Sikh Center was created specifically to facilitate 
the appointment of Vikram Singh, who as an Amrit- 
dhari, a student and interpreter of Gurbani and 
singer of Shabad Kirtan has been serving the Sikh 
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A PAGE OF RECENT HISTORY ... 

Dear Editor: 

This is a copy of the letter by Homer L. Bradshaw. 
I don’t know the complete story about this person 
but it should be interesting to find out. 

I have the printed copy of Dec. 16, 1956 issue 
which is authentic. 

M. Singh 

P.O. Box 306 

Worth, Ill 60482 

Dear Friends: 

It has been my privilege for the past half-year to 
head a discussion group of young adults each week 
at my home. During this time, we have studied 
the various religions of the world. In the course of 
our study, we have arrived at certain broad areas of 
general agreement. During the course of our study, 
we undertook to study the world religions in order 
of their appearance—hence we studied the Sikh 
Faith last of all. You can imagine how pleased we 
were to learn that of all the great religions studied, 
the Sikh Faith alone seemed to meet our spiritual 
needs. As a result, we determined that we should 
endeavor to contact some representative of the 
Sikh Faith. Through an acquaintance, whose 
home was in Tulsa, and who is now studying at 
Oklahoma A & M College at Stillwater, Okla¬ 
homa, I learned that there were several Sikh stud¬ 
ents enrolled there. It was then decided that Norma 
Gregory, one of the six members of our group, and 
myself, should drive over to Stillwater to see if we 
might not seek out and find one or more of these 
Sikh students from India. Several weeks ago, 
after work, Norma and I drove the 74 miles over 
to Stillwater, where we, with God’s help, provid¬ 
entially liner two wonderful young men, both of 
whom wtfre Sikhs. Mr. J. S. Bakshi and Mr. K. L. 
Mehea are truly a credit to the Sikh Faith and to 
their native India. They not only favored us by 
answering our many questions about the Sikh 
Faith, but they also loaned us several books to 
read. These included two copies of “The Sikh 
Review,” "The Japji,” and "The Message of the 
Sikh Faith” by Bhai Jodh Singh, and published 
by your own Pacific Coast Khalsa Diwan! With 
the encouragement of the boys, we decided to 


write you and get acquainted with you, and also to 
tell you of our existence. We obtained your add¬ 
ress from the title page of the booklet above-men¬ 
tioned. And, we must say, we are so very happy 
after reading this wonderful little 30-page book. 

One of our group remarked that, after reading it, 
they felt like it contained in it all the many things 
which we had searched out of the many, many 
books which we had studied for the past six months. 
Suffice to say that the more we have studied, the 
more convinced we have become that the Sikh 
Faith is of God, and that it is the.Faith which we 
wish to adopt for our own! In order that we might 
learn more, and become established in the Sikh 
Faith, we are taking this opportunity to request 
that you favor us with the benefit of your wise 
counsel, advise and direction. Inasmuch as yours is 
the only Gurudwara in this country (to our know¬ 
ledge), and, outside the Sikh Community in British 
Columbia, the only Gurudwara on the continent; 
we should like to place ourselves under your spirit¬ 
ual direction and supervision. It has been most 
difficult for us to secure English language material 
and literature on the Sikh Faith—which we need 
desperately to study. There is a great deal for us 
to learn, so we shall depend heavily on you. It is 
possible that you have other English-language 
material which we can purchase for our use and 
study. We should also like for you to remember us 
in your prayers and devotions so that we might 
become increasingly steadfast in this sublime 
Faith! We shall also be pleased to assist you in 
any way that you might suggest to us. It is our 
ardent hope that some of us can make a trip out 
to California before too very long to visit with you 
personally and thus become well acquainted with 
you. In the meantime, however, we can continue 
studying, and perfect ourselves in the knowledge 
of the Faith. We hope that as soon as we, ourselves, 
become good, full-fledged Sikhs, we can carry this 
wonderful Truth to many of our fellow Americans, 
half of whom, like ourselves, are unchurched and 
belong to no religious movement. We feel that the 
Sikh Faith is the latest and most complete revela¬ 
tion from God to our world and that it is destined 
to be the new Universal World Aitha for the "Atomic 
Age ” of mankind. It is very possible that you have 
available, or can direct us to, study material in the 
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English language about the Sikh Faith. Do you, 
perchance, have English language material comparable 
to “Sunday School Lessons?” Also, would it be 
possible for us to secure a copy of the Holy Guru 
Granth Sahib in both English and Gurumukhi? 

We should also like to obtain copies of the Daily 
Prayers in English (“Japji,” “Asa Ki War,” and 
“Sohila”). You might also like to suggest a method 
of procedure for us to follow in our weekly study 
classes (which meet from four to six each Sunday 
afternoon) at my home. 

Before closing, I should tell you about the var¬ 
ious members of our group. We are all of Anglo- 
Saxon descent. My Mother, Mrs. Velma Baumgard¬ 
ner, is the eldest member of our group and is 5 0 
years of age. Norma Gregory is 29, Dorothy Mills 
is 32, and King and Jean Cornett are in their early 
30’s. You will be interested to know that the Cornetts 
are the parents of five lovely children (3 boys and 
2 girls). We are all average, middle-class, working- 
people, and are employed as follows: 

Norma Gregory—Clerk in Credit Department at 
Streets Department Store. Dorothy Mills—Clerk 
at Dixon s Food Market. King Cornett—Inspector 
in charge of local branch of American Service 
Bureau. Jean Cornett—Supervisor for Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company. Velma Baumgardner— 
Cashier for local office ol Southern National Insur¬ 
ance Co. Homer Bradshaw (I’ll be 30 in January 
57)—Assistant to Supervisor of General Accounting 
Department of Home Office of Minnehoma Insur¬ 
ance Company. 

The Cornetts own their own home; and mother 
and I own ours. Norma lives at home with her 
parents, and Dorothy maintains her own apart¬ 
ment. As group leader and teacher, I have selected 
Norma and King to serve as my assistants. They will 
develop into good teachers if we can secure the 
proper study materials. It is our hope, in time, to 
establish a Gurudwara here in Tulsa, which shall 
be properly incorporated and officially registered 
with the Secretary of State of the State of Okla¬ 
homa. We are also anxious to acquaint our friends 
with the message of the Sikh Faith—after we have 
first been enrolled as Sikhs ourselves. Needless to 
say, and due to conditions in this country, it will 
be much more feasible for us to follow the Sahajd- 
hari practice with regard to keeping the beards, 
long hair, etc. We should like, however, to receive 
“Amrit,” or Sikh Baptism, and to follow as many 


of the customs as possible—so long as they do not 
appear strange and would make us offensive to 
our family and friends. There is a great field open 
in this country for “Sikh Missionaries"—and we 
hope to assist in bringing this wonderful Faith to 
many of our fellow Americans. We feel certain 
that we CAN convert many spiritually impover¬ 
ished Americans to the Sikh Faith, but \*e would 
hestitate to try to convert them to wear boards 
and long hair. ' 

It is our firm purpose to remain in close touch 
with Bakshi and Mehea, who have been so very 
wonderful and helpful to us. We were honored to 
have them as our guests here in Tulsa several weeks 
ago. Everyone here loved them, and we all felt 
that they were old friends whom we had known 
all our lives (rather than as foreign students)! 

Even King and Jean Cornett’s five children fell m 
love with them! It any of your people from the 
Pacific Coast Khalsa Diwan ever happen to be pass¬ 
ing through Tulsa—or even near here—we hope that 
they will get in touch with us, and we shall be most 
happy to make their stay here pleasant and memor¬ 
able. We should also like to visit by long distance 
telephone (at our expense). If you will tell us what 
time to phone (either Central Standard Time or 
Pacific Standard Time—so we don’t get our time 
confused), we shall look forward to the occasion. 

In the meantime, we shall anxiously look forward 
to your letter. 

Your sincere and humble servant 

and friend, 

Homer L. Bradshaw 

THE FREEDOM STRUGGLE IN PUNJAB 
Dear Editor: 

You will be pleased to learn that we have decided 
to compile a history of “The Freedom struggle in 
the Punjab,” Brigadier Rajendra Singh (Retired) 
has been appointed as the Editor of this Project, 
and his Team has already started the collection and 
collation of necessary information and data. 

Brigadier Rajendra Singh, whom I am happy to 
introduce to you, in addition to his varied military 
experience in command and administration was the 
Editor in the Historical Section of the Government 
of India. He coordinated the work of twenty re¬ 
nowned professors of history from the various 
Universities to prepare the twenty-nine volumes 
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official History of World War II and wrote two 
volumes himself. He wields a facile pen and is a 
well-known author of many a book on military 
subjects. 

It is my desire that the part played by Punjab 
and the Punjabis in the achievement of our free¬ 
dom be transcribed in the most suitable form so 
that it may become a lasting source of inspiration 
to the future generations. To make it a live narra¬ 
tive I request you to extend your cooperation to 
him and his Team and provide them an opportunity 
to meet you and have die benefit of your personal 
experience. 

I hope with your willing cooperation, this monu¬ 
mental Project will be completed in ume. 

Yours Sincerely, 

Zail Singh, 

Chief Minister, Punjab, Chandigarh 

MOTIVES UNDER QUESTION 

Dear Editor: Re: Rev. C.H. Loehlin and Rev. H.W. 

McLeod. 

Having read about the books written by Loehlin 
and McLeod and their articles published in “Guru 
Gobind Singh” (Parkash Singh (Ed.), 1967), The 
Sikh Courier and The Sikb Sansar, 1 think we have 
enough evidence to prove that these so-called theolo¬ 
gians are, in substance, only hypocrites, not ignorant 
scholars as some of us might be led to believe. Jealous 
of the rich heritage of our scriptures and beliefs 
which cannot be shaken by the advances of science 
(unlike their own), these priests are trying deliberate¬ 
ly, and in a very subtle manner, to misrepresent our 
religion and confuse the Sikh readers by raising 
doubts about the very authenticity of our scriptures 
and history. 

Instead of recognising and admitting the lack of 
evidence in their own history and the primitive and 
unscientific nature of their own beliefs and asser¬ 
tions, they are telling the Sikh writers to look for 
evidence. In fact, they are suggesting the Sikh read¬ 
ers that evidence is lacking in the available accounts 
of Sikh history. Surprisingly, this is being done at a 
time when the research departments of our univer¬ 
sities and other institutions are so enthusiastically 
involved in further research, following the lead given 


by giants like Sahib Singh and Ganda Singh. 

The motives of these two Christian missionaries 
don’t seem to be different from those of any other 
Christian missionary who has worked in what they 
call ‘backward” countries. Working in Punjab, how¬ 
ever, these people did not have much luck, other than 
some odd conversions they might have brought about 
by offering economic lures. These two persons have 
been trying for some time to change their image and 
reach the Sikh intelligentia as though they are “im¬ 
pressed” by our faith and therefore have a reason to 
comment on our history. 

I think it is time to expose the saboteurs, like 
Pamela Wylam did one of these in The Sikh Courier 
(1970). 

Yours truly, 

Nirwair Singh 
Box 373, Sub 6, 

Saskatoon, Canada 



GOD’S COLORS 
A Meditation 

I cannot see the stars that are in the sea. 

I cannot see the water in the sky. 

For blindness shields me from owning the sacred 
Tapestry of sound and light. 

The birds sing and the bombs drop 
A melody of love in a chaos of madness. 

But one loved is ten dead 
And death is but a door. 

The perfumed ecstasy of soft flesh 
And the pungent pain of a burnt heart 

Are fires caught in the river of mankind’s thaw. 

In birth and in the final moments of flesh 
Speaking to a soon forgotten past 

This echo of light is heard 

As in the music of God’s colors, 

“The speck of time between birth and death 
The Lord will never offend. ” 

— Robert Athans 
1974 



Book Review 


BHAI V1R SINGH 

THE SIXTH RIVER OF PUNJAB 

Edited and published by Lt. Col. Jagjit Singh Guleria 
Director, Guru Nanak Vidya Bhandar Trust, 

Khalsa School Building, Daryaganj, New Delhi-8, India. 

1972; 132 pp., paper back. Price: Not quoted. 

Padam Bhushan, Bhai Sahib, Dr. Bhai Vir Singh 
Ji, (1872-1957) was a sweet bard as S. Teja Singh 
puts it. 

He was a veteran Punjabi poet to Dr. Rajender 
Prasad; the greatest mystic poet to Jean Herbert; 
a great man and a great poet to R. A. Roberts, poet 
laureate; a poetic genius to S. Khushwant Singh; the 
Tagore of the Punjab to Shrimati Sabita Sen Gupta; 
the poet saint to S. Harbans Singh; and poet mystic 
to Shri S. C. Dutta. 

Lt. Col. Jagjit Singh Guleria calls him the universal 
man; Shri V. V. Giri, a great master, S. Hardit Singh 
Malik, a rare personality; S. Ujjal Singh, an intellect¬ 
ual and literary giant; Shri Mulk Raj Anand, a man 
of rare dignity and sensibility; and Shri Harindranath 
Chattopadhya, a river of culture and learning. 

For Prof. Abdul Majid Khan, Bhai Vir Singh was 
a harbinger of celestial radiance; for S. Kartar Singh 
Duggal, a legend; and for Shri T. L. Vaswani, a 
voice of the new renaissance. 

Still to many other stalwarts like Prof. Puran Singh, 
he was a true Eastern genuis; to Dr. Ganda Singh, a 
historian with a vision; to Dr. G. S. Mansukhani, a 
many faceted literary titan; to Shri R. L. Ahuja, a 
man of love and mysticism; to Shri S. Vageshwar, 
father of modern Punjabi literature; to Lt. Col. P.V. 
Karamchandani, a surgeon of souls; to Shri 
Kedar Nath Sharma, a creative genius; and to 
G. S. Singh, the radiant writer of the Punjabi. 

This list of the prominent thinkers, writers, 
saints, soldiers and other men and women of 
deeper understanding and love may seem longer. 

The homage they paid may sound tedious to some 
of us. But Bhai Vir Singh was all that and a lot 
more. 

He was truly a universal man. He sang a univer¬ 
sal song. His poetry was his body. He lived in it. 

His sensitivity to both Man and Nautre was the 
soul abiding in it. Outside of his literary crea¬ 
tions he was as invisible as the soul itself. 

It is not possible to present this man or his 
work in these lines. You have to read his works 


to meet him. The poet says of himself: 

Thou touched, and l broke into a song 
Like a lyre freshly stringed; 

Thou left off, and I became silent 
Like one who is dumb. 

The proverbial fifty thousand Frenchmen may or 
may not be wrong. But S. Hardit Singh Malik — 
whom the whole French nation awarded the medal 
of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour —and 
the thirty other men of assorted honors who test¬ 
ified to the greatness of Bhai Vir Singh, are posi¬ 
tively right. 

And, although this great man need not be re¬ 
introduced to the people of his land—India, the 
West can certainly wash some of its “industrial 
grease” in this sixth river of Punjab without pol¬ 
luting it. 

This reviewer, in all humility, has just one 
single word to say: Ad sum. 

Prof. Harri Singh Everest 

SIR DUE KAN NA KIJE 

(Undaunted We Die) 

By — Narenderpal Singh 

Published by - Vidya Parkashan Bhavan 
New Delhi - 1972. Pages 793, Paperbound 
edition Re. 35, Deluxe edition Re. 100 

‘Sir Dije Kan na Kije’ is a major work of historical 
fiction by one of the most celebrated and versatile 
authors of this country. It encompasses the history 
of the Punjab from 1710 to 1849, covering the rise 
and fall of the valiant, though short-lived Sikh 
Empire. 

Upto the forties of the nineteenth century, the 
Khalsa Army vied with the best armies of the 
world including those of the British, the French, 
the Portuguese and the Dutch in organisation, skill 
at arms, tactics and discipline. For the first time, 
after nearly a thousand years, it established itself 
at the Khyber and halted the usual periodic invasions 
from the North. 

The entire period of a hundred and fifty years has 
been dealt with from a secular and national viewpoint, 
depicting at the same time, the gradual emotional 
integration among the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
Muslims. The author, therefore, rightly asserts that 
the Anglo-Punjabi wars and the former sectarian 
title was a mischevious fabrication of the British 
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historians, whom we rather thoughtlessly followed. 

Excepting perhaps Tolstoy in ‘War and Peace’ 
no other novelist has dared to paint so enormous 
a canvas. Spread over some 800 large-sized pages, 
this true to history classic with its intensely read¬ 
able style, delineation of deep human emotions, 
portrayal of social, economic, and political aspects, 
pathos and profundity is a masterpiece of Indian 
fiction. 

A soldier, a diplomat, an administrator, a ling¬ 
uist and an untiring traveller, the author, Narenderpal 
Singh, is a unique personality on the Indian scene. 

Having been commissioned in the Sikh Light 
Infantry in 1942, he served for thirty years in the 
Army and held important Command, Staff and 
Extra-Regimental appointments. His diplomatic 
assignments included, first of all, the post of Mili¬ 
tary Attache to the Indian Embassy, Kabul, Afgh¬ 
anistan from 1956 to 1959. From 1966 to 1969 
he was again assigned as Military Attache to the 
Embassies of India in Paris, the Hague, Brussels 
and Luxembourg. From 1962 to 1966 he was 
Deputy Military Secretary to the President of India, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

Narenderpal Singh has represented India at many 
international conferences. He has travelled widely 
and has lectured in most countries of the West 
Asia, in Eastern and Western Europe, USSR and 
USA. He is a member of many literary and cultural 
organisations in India and the world. 

In 1967, the United Poets’ International, Phili¬ 
ppines conferred upon him the Honorary Doctorate 
of Letters. In 1968, the Academy of Arts, Sciences 
and Letters, France awarded him the ‘Grande Medaille 
d’Or de la Ville de Paris’. In 1971, the Government 
of the Punjab conferred upon him the Robe of 
Honour for being a Sahitya Shiromani (Doyen of 
Litterateurs). 

Nar^iderpal Singh is a prolific author and has 
already published more than thirty-five books. Many 
of his works have been translated into various region¬ 
al and foreign languages and no doubt ‘Sir Dije Kan 
na Kije’ will get the place of honour it deserves in 
the world literature. 


GURU NANAK QUINCENTENARY VOLUME 

By Qaumi Ekta Weekly, 

3-A, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi-1, India; 

1970; 202 pp., price Rs. 2/ - paper. 

The teachings of the Sikh Gurus are simple to 
understand and easy to follow. The goal of a happy, 
healthy and holy life can be achieved only by adhering 
to the laws of Nature. The three dimentional phil¬ 
osophy of Nam, Dan and Isnan, stressed by the Sikh 
Gurus, makes a man aware of his relationship to (1) 
God, (2) his fellow men along with the rest of the 
creation, and (3) himself. This awareness leads 
man to such a goal. 

The reason, for the continued sufferings of man, 
is the lack of such an awareness. It is the duty of 
every well-wisher of mankind, and more particularly 
of the Sikhs, that this natural way of life is made 
known to all the people. And the best means to do 
this job today is through the printed word. 

The publication of Guru Nanak Quincentenary 
Volume is a welcome step in this direction. This in 
in a nutshell, a history of such an awareness over the 
last five hundred years. Several eminent scholars, 
among them S. Khushwant Singh, S. Harbans Singh, 
Dr. Ganda Singh, S. Kapur Singh and Prof. M. Mujeeb, 
have contributed their articles. The Volume includes 
a selected list of the books published at this histor¬ 
ical moment in the history of man. The section, 
entitled: Different Flowers From The Garden Of 
Guru Nanak, is adored with the pictures of personal¬ 
ities, numbering about eighty, who served mankind 
as the followers of the Gurus. 

The language of this issue is Punjabi and the Punjabi 
loving people will greatly benefit from its reading. 

Prof. Hari Singh Everest 
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Instructions to Authors 


1. All materials to be submitted for publication 
in SIKH SANSAR must be original and per¬ 
tain to the fundamental religious precepts, 
the history, religion, and culture of the Sikhs. 

2. The material should be typewritten, double¬ 
spaced, preferably on 8 Vi" x 11" paper. 

3. The article should be about four to ten type¬ 
written pages. In exceptional circumstances 
longer articles would be considered for serial¬ 
isation in consecutive issues. 

4. All articles must contain an abstract which 
describes in encapsulated form the contents 
of the article. 

5. References to material on which the con¬ 
tents of the article are based should be in¬ 
cluded to enable the reader to locate related 
material. The authors should take special 
care to see that as many pertinent publica¬ 
tions as possible are referenced. 

6. If a photograph is to be included in the man¬ 
uscript, two black and white glossy prints of 
high contrast and clarity must be supplied. 

7. Punjabi script portions of the manuscripts 
submitted must be typewritten originals of 
high quality. 

8. Acceptance of the manuscript will depend 
upon the originality, clarity of presentation, 
and scholarly approach to the subject. 

9. At this time no payment is envisaged for the 
material to be published in SIKH SANSAR. 

10. A brief biographical sketch of the author 
and list of his other publications should also 
be included. 

11. All the original material published in SIKH 
SANSAR will be copyrighted; accordingly, 
prior written permission would be necessary 
for reprinting elsewhere. 

12. All manuscripts (original and a copy) must 
be mailed to the Chief Editor, SIKH SAN¬ 
SAR, P.O. Box 727, Redwood City, Califor¬ 
nia 94064, U.S.A. 



ANOTHER MASTERPIECE BY A GREA T HISTORIAN. . 


THE SIKHS AND THEIR RELIGION 

by 

Prof. Ganda Singh 

The first authoratative publication in the U.S.A. covering 
both the history and religious precepts of the Sikhs. 

Easy to Read! 


NOW YOU CAN 


■ REDISCOVER YOUR SIKH HERITAGE 

■ LEARN ABOUT YOUR OWN RELIGION 

■ EXCELLENT FOR INTRODUCING YOUR 

HERITAGE TO AMERICAN FRIENDS 
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